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BY NEITH BOYCE 


‘WO women sat by the tea table on 

the terrace looking down upon the 
valley. The house behind them had been 
taken bodily out of an Italian landscape 
and set down upon « New England hill- 
top. Of the women, one looked as 
exotic as the house. Her beautiful 
brown, intense dark eyes, dark hair cut 
straight over the level eyebrows and 
square across the nape of the neck, and 
her odd dress, might have come from 
a Cinquecento picture. The other 
woman, ruddy red-haired, vigorous, 
fashionably dressed, was as purely Amer- 
ican as the landscape. It was odd, but 
these two were daughter and mother. 
‘The only physical resemblance between 
them was the shape of the mouth and 
chin—rather too heavy, with a certain 
suggestion of ruthlessness. 

‘They had been disagreeing, evidently. 
‘Mrs. Rawlins, the ruddy one, sitting 
bolt upright in her straight chair, her 
color deepened by a flush of anger. fixed 
light steely eyes upon the limber figure 
curled up among cushions on a big 
wicker couch, upon the obstinate enig- 
matic face of her exasperating daughter. 
‘The tea table stood between them, 
ready and waiting. The water boiled 
in the silver umn with a gentle 
and the fame under it hardly 
in the still air. Even up there on the 
hilltop it was hot and muggy this 
‘August afternoon. Mrs. Rawlins with 
hher corseted, fine figure looked hot and 
glossy in spite of powder. But Honora 
in light loose clothes, brownly pale, 
‘was perfectly cool in aspect. When sie 
moved, however, to take a cigarette 
and light it, her motion was quick and 
nervous: she smoked rapidly and soon 
threw the cigarette out on the terrace 
with a brusque gesture. 
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“Just like that!” cried Mrs. Rawlins. 
“You throw a man away as easily as 
you do that cigarette 

“Well, why not, if I'm tired of it?” 
said Honora. 

Her tone was low, even, rapid; and. 
through the willful calm ‘of her face 
broke an intense restlessness. She took 
another cigarette, with an ironic glance 
at her mother, and lighted that. 

“Wastetul, isn't it?” she demanded. 

You don't like it! . . . You think one 
cigarette is as good as another—why 
not smoke them oufanyway! . . « Light 
them and throw them away—i 


Rawlins compressed her lips 
then opened them to say ex- 


‘You now what [ think! But you 
don’t care,” 

“I do, I guess, but I can't help it. 
We're different. . . . Besides, mother, 
you've been married twice, and T 
shouldn't wonder if you would be 
ag 

‘Mrs. Rawlins jumped, and cried: 

“What has that got to do with it? 
1 was never divorced, and— 
Well. J shouldn't have been if Allan 
had died. But he didn’t.” 

“f'm not talking about that anyway, 
you know very well!” 

“know. ‘You like Claude, but th 
all over. I never could have married 
im. Well, yes. I might, in the first 
months Tknew him. But it wouldn’t 
have lasted.’ 


lasts with you,” said Mrs, 


"Oh, yes.” said Honora, A. sudden 
frowning darkness came over her face. 

“Only till you get what you want, 
then you don’t want it any more,” per- 
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sisted Mrs. Rawlins, “And I don’t like 
hat you're doing—it isn't right!” 

Honora turned her head abruptly, 
listening. She heard the buzzing of a 
motor beginning to climb the hill. 

“You don’t seem to have any notion 
of other people’s right at all!” declared 
Mrs. Rawlins heatedly. “I'm sure you 
‘were not brought up that way. 

A smile glimmered in Honora’s wide 
dark eyes. She interrupted: 

“You've always got what you wanted, 
mother. Why shouldn't I?” 

“I never wanted what you do! I 
would never have thought of trying to 
take a man away from his wife!” 

“Well, you always happened to like 
bachelors, or widowers. Everything 
arranges itself for you.”” 

“No such thing. T have some feeling 
for whet is permisoible and what isn't. 
And I must say, Honora, you seem to 
me to be getting perfectly lawless. I 
suppose it’s living abroad so much that’s 
given you the idea you can do anything 
you want!” 

Honora made no reply, and now the 
ascent of the car up the’ winding road 
was audible to Mrs Rawlins. 

“I don't see what you can sce in that 
man anyway.” she added diszustedly. 
“If it was even anyone worth while—" 

“He's worth my while,” said Honora, 
“But I couldn't expect you to see it, 
mother. He isn’t your sort at all, of 
course. I suppose he bores you.” 

“He does—they both do!” cried Mrs. 
Rawlins. 

“Well, don’t pay any attention to 
them then,” said Honora absently. 

She slipped off the couch and stood 
up; not very tall, rather broad-should- 
ered, she made no point at all of her 
figure. Her dress hung straight from 
the shoulders; a lusterless silk, white 
with a brownish tinge, with borders 
embroidered in fine Chinese work. Mrs, 
Rawlins was grieved by Honora’s clothes, 
which were all of this style and which 
(she said) all looked like wrappers. 
Gazing gloomily at this dress, she 
missed the change in Honora’s fece— 
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the sudden animation, the sparkling 
eyes—and in a moment Honors was 
gone, in through the high-balconied ball, 
out to the portico where the motor had 
by this time arrived. 

She led the guests straight out to the 
terrace, and made tea for them. An 
Ttalian’ servant brought « tray with 
whiskey, soda and ice; and Royance 
preferred & cool drink, while his wife 
agreed with Honora that hot tea was 
really more cooling ia hot weather. 
Mrs. Rawlins drank ice water, with a 
mere spoonful of Scotch. 

‘The four people about the table 
divided naturally, Mrs. Royance sitting 
up like a gentlewoman snd making 
conversation beside Mrs. Rawlins; while 
Royance “slumped” on the couch be- 
side Honora. ‘The newcomers were an 
‘oddly assorted pair also. They looked 
more like mother and son than husband 
and wife. 

‘Mrs. Royance was at least ten years 
older than her husband: she was past 
forty and looked more than her age, 
while he looked less than his; and she 
was plain, decidedly so, and made no 
pretense to be anything else. Her 
figure was square and settled, her dark 
hair streaked with gray, her face showed 
deep lines. She was not well dressed, 
made not even a legitimate attempt to 


be attractive. She carried renunciation 
perhaps too fer, at Jeast Mrs. Ra 
thought so. There was, she held, no 


reason for even a plain middle-aged 
woman to be an absolute frump; people 
owed a duty to society not to make 
frights of themselves. She pitied Mrs. 
Royance, but had nothing in common 
with her, and really no patience with 
hier. She liked people who were success 
ful and enjoyed life in a hearty but not 
improper way. She despised those who 
failed or were martyrs, or made fools 
of themselves in any way whatever. 
She considered that Mrs. Royance, in 
marrying a handsome young man, hed 
certainly committed an act of folly and 
deserved what she was no doubt suffer- 
ing. But that was no good rpason for 
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Royance and, above all, Honora to act 
like fools. So, while she exchanged 
commonplaces with Mrs. Royance, she 
watched with unconcealed disapproval 
the other two. 

They did not seem to have much to 
say to each other. Royance, leaning 
back languidly at one end of the couch, 
drank his stiff whiskey and water, and 
gazed with evident pleasure at the wide- 
spread prospect—the deep leafy valley 
with the river winding through, the 
ranges of low hills beyond, the distant 
‘mountain peaks, all wrapped now ia a 
bluish heat-haze. Honora, curled up in 
her corner, sipped clear scalding tea and 
said a word or two occasionally, ad- 
dressed to the whole company, a3 were 
her sparkling glances also. She looked 
happy and full of life; her peculiar 
charm was thrown out like a net, not 
‘over Reyance alone. When Honore 
wished to please, no one could resi 
her. Mrs. Royance looked at her with 
quiet. recognition, an almost impersonal 
brooding look. And even Mrs. Rawlins 
admitted to herself that Honora was 
strangely attractive, in an outlandish 
way, when she wanted to be; 
impossible to deny it. With a glance, 
a word, she could create an atmosphere 
of seductive interest. All the worse, 
since she made no real use of it. Here 
she was, now, wasting it on a mere 
artist, and not a distinguished one, at 
that. 

Royance turned from the landscape 
finally and looked up at the facade of 
the house, in low lines and warm white 


“It doesn’t belong, doesn’t join on, 
jooks as if it had been dropped by 
accident. What belongs here are those 
old frame or brick houses—saw lots of 


“Oh, yes—think how you'd swelter 
in them on a day like this. This house 
is comfortable—no nasty paper and 
only the minimum of wood. All white 


inside and out.” 
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“So is a hospital,” said he. Then he 

looked at Honora and smiled. “I don’t 
mean it isn’t very nice and pleasant, 
but T shouldn’t call it beautiful, you 
know. A house ought to St into the 
landscape, and this sticks out, you see it 
from everywhere about, can't get away 
from it. It ought to be hidden in trees. 
Just a glimpse of it over a high wall, 
between cypress and stone-pine. 
And houses like this are no good when 
they're new. I like them in Italy when 
they're aged. But this house won't age; 
it will crumble in twenty or thirty years. 
T know how they build them—expensive 
‘architect, cheap brick and so on.” 

“I hate old houses,” said Honcra 
calmly. “Each generation ought to 
build its own houses, and then—Iet them 
crumble. ‘The house I took in Italy 
had four hundred years of old dead 
memories in itso thick they'd smother 
you. I like everything new and fresh 
‘and clean.” 

Royance smiled again, looking curi- 
‘ously at her. 

His long stim figure, the shape of his 
heed, his thick close-clipped chestnut 
hair, were boyish almost. But his face 
looked wor, for all its youth; the 
narrow blue eyes too vivid, with a 
seared look about the temples; the 
finely cut lips too pale. His physical 
aspect was one of grest delicacy, sensi 
tivencss—vital but with something hin- 
dered, broken, in its brightness, with a 
suggestion of recklessness, of violence, 
somewhere—but all subtle and fine. 
Beside him Honora looked immensely 
pondersble, tangible. 

With her brillient willful eyes upon 
hhim, she said: 

‘There's a thunderstorm coming up. 
Would you like tosee the garden before it 
breaks, or would you rather go up now?” 

She tured to include Mrs. Royance, 
who said gently: 

“I think Til go and rest—the heat 
has tired me rather.” 

In fact she was looking white, almost 
haggard. 

“Yes, dinner at eight,” said Honora. 


“YOU'VE ALWAYS GOT WHAT YOU WANTED, MOTHER, WHY SHOULDN'T 1?” 


“Ring for Assunta when you want her. 

| Mother, you'd better rest, too.”” 

| “Thanks, I shall,” said Mrs. Rawlins 
tartly, 

| They all. went into the hall, and 

Royunce said: 

“Tl just go up and see Marcia com- 
fortable, and then let's have x look at 
the garden before the storm.” 

Honora nodded and watebed him, 
With his arm under his wife's, aid her 
sbw ascent. Mrs. Rawlins, when they 
had gone up. gave a sigh of relief. 

“Thope you've got some other people 
fer to-night,” she suid. 

“Ob, yes, several, and the Bicknells 
come to-morrow, so it won't be so bad. 
for you.” 

“That woman looks ill, 
thy she wanted t 
‘wouldn't in her place: 

“L guess she wanted to," said Honora 
indifferently, and she strolled out to 


‘wait for Royance in the loggia. 
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T don't see 
1 
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Mrs. Rawlins, longing to be upstairs 
and get into loose gown, yet stood 
there looking at Honora’s figure against 
the darkening sk; 
stifling, 
clouds to the west. 

“You'd better not go out, you'll get 
drenched,” she called 

Bat just then Royance came running 
down the stairs like a boy aud passed 
her with a slight bow. He joined 
Honora and they went together out 
across the terrace, down the steps. 

From her window Mrs. Rawlins could 
sce them sauntering along an alley,then 
down more steps, for the garden was 
terraced on the side of the hill; and 
finally they sat down upon a ‘stone 
bench. 

She wondered angrily, what possessed 
Honora anyway? There was somethi 
the matter with that girl; she was queer, 
like her father before her, always doing 
something unreasonable. ‘The people 
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she liked. . . . They were queer too, 
and her whole idea of life. It wasn’t 
life at all, as Mrs. Rewlins understood it. 
‘There was nothing orderly or estimable 
or cumulative about it. Honora was 
a rolling stone, and seemed to gather 
nothing except undesirable experiences. 
She did not accumulate money, on the 
contrary, she spent all she could lay her 
hands on. Nor had she achieved social 
distinction; she didn’t care about it and 
preferred to associate with nobodies— 
people without even good manners or 

‘good clothes, sloppy people. . . . 
And this latest adventure—this was 
worst of all. It displeased Mrs. Rawlins 
‘Not only was 


liberately to carry off that man from 
his poor helpless wife—but there was 
no conceivable profit in it. 

Tt occured to her that Mrs. Royance 
might be put upon her guard, if she were 
not already aware of danger. Of course, 
‘she must have seen what was going on, 
but not knowing Honora, didn’t realize 
how serious it was. She might think it 
‘only a fiitation. But Honora never 
firted. When really interested in a 
man, as she was in this one, she was 
always bound to marry Nothing 
less would do... . Yes, thought Mrs. 
Rawlins grimly, it would be just as well 
to explain this to Mrs. Royance. She 
ight have some means of self-defense 
+ +» though, to tell the truth, the sit 
a looked pretty hopeless. 


‘Those two sat there on the bench 
4ill the black storm-cloud swept up and 
split above them with a blinding erash 
and the rain poured down... « 

‘To make her garden Honora had 
transplanted everything that could be 
moved, even full-grown trees; she eould 
not wait for the slow sure srowths of 
ime. Now she was bent on a more 
audacious project—to transfer a man’s 
life, already matured, perhaps deep- 
rooted, to her own domain, 

‘That night she was radiant, and had 
even “dressed” in silver tisste with « 
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green-jeweled band round her head. 
‘She was no more talkative than usual, 
but glowed at the head of the table, 
gave her guests a good dinner and 
Plenty of champagne, and let them 
amuse themselv 

Her small dining room held twelve 
comfortably, and that number accord- 
ingly set about the narrow table bare 
of nepery and reflecting in its black 
polished surface dull gleams of silver 
and colors of Venice glass. Mrs, Roy- 
ance appeared in black tulle and Mrs. 
Rawlins in mauve. ‘The other women 
were gayly dressed as became the wives 
of men sure of public favor. 

Mrs. Rawlins felt at ease with these 
people. They talked shop somewhat 
but in a jesting manner, and they could 
talk stocks, sports, and scandal also. 
‘They were what she recognized as sensi- 
ble people, and if they wrote or painted, 
took care to get something substantial 
out of it. They amused her, and she 
Knew se could get a table of 
after dinner. So she looked good- 
humored, though she had Honore, with 
Royance sitting at her right hand, in 
mind, and felt obliged to watch them. 
‘They’ were somehow conspicuous even 
though they did nothing but exchange 
occasional glances which indicated that 
they shared some private source of 
entertainment... . Royance and his 
wife certainly did not contribute much 
to the public stock of that article; 
except that Royance was flirting with 
the very pretty woman on his other side, 
and Mrs, Royance, being paired with 
the only bore present, listened at- 
tentively to him and prevented him 
from boring anybody else. 

Toward the end of dinner, Mrs. 
Royance began to watch her husband; 
he had been drinking steadily and 
showed it. though not unplessantly. In 
fact, excitement—cause perhaps rather 
than effect of his drinking—made him 
more attractive, even to Mrs. Rawlins’ 
eye; burned up that languor which she 
disliked in his manner. He was @ 
Irilliant-looking creature, she admitted 
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to herself. But no reasonable woman 
would want to marry a man for his looks. 
Mrs. Royance had, perhaps; but if so, 
she now had reason to regret it. And 
Honora—yves, Honora might do that or 
ansthing else unreasonable... . 

‘They went out to the loggia for coffee. 
‘Then Mrs. Rawlins made up her bridge- 
table and resolutely dismissed every- 
thing else from 
her mind. The 
‘others stayed out- 
side; the storm 
hhad swept the sky 
clear, and the 
moon was shining 
in clear pellucid 

Tt was midnight 
when the dinner- 
guests departed in 
body: and Mrs. 
Rawlins, exchang- 
ing perfunctory 
remarkswith Mrs. 
Royance in the 
hall, waited for 
Honora and Roy- 
ance to come in 
from the portico. 
But they did not 
return. Vittorio, 
the Italian, was 
patting out the 
lightsinthe rooms 
beyond. Mrs. 
Ravlins went out 
and called Hon- 
ora; there was no 
answer. 

Coming back, 
she found Mrs. Royance start 
upstairs, and following her, said, 
unsteady with emotion and peremptory? 

“Td like very much to talk to you. 
= +. Do you mind coming in to my 
room for a few minutes?” 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Royance. 
‘Tl come with pleasure.” 


‘Mrs. Rawlins plunged angrily into 
her subject. 
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“T don’t want you to think that I 
back up my daughter or approve of 
the way she's acting. I've told her ex- 
actly what I think of it, But Honora has 
never paid any attention to what other 
people think. Even as a child sho was 
hard to manage, and now she’s impossi- 
bie, Allshe thinks about is to doexactly 
as she wants, no matter what the con 


‘exordium with at 
tention, looking 
quite “unmoved. 
She sat with her 


hands folded 
quietly, relaxed, 
‘and pensive. 
“It's very kind 
of you to want to 


it,""she said grave- 
ly. “Of course 
T know they are 
behaving—uncon- 
ventionally. But 
Tdon’t believe you 
need. be seriously 
“But 1 am!” 
cried Mrs, Raw- 
ling. “And so 
would you be, if 
you understood 
Honora. She isn’t 
flirting with your 
‘husband, she's in 
Jove with him, 
infatuated!" 

of others have been, 
Royance are 
[e's a very attractive 


“But don’t you see that he's in love 
with her—at least, if T know the signs, 
and I think I do!” 

“Oh, he is," agreed Mrs. Royance. 
“Not a doubt of it.” 

Mrs. Rawlins gazed in stupefaction 
at thst quiet low-voiced woman, who 
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jed no disturbance, though she was 
serious enough as she added: 

“He's been in love with others, too. 
It’s quite natural.” 

“Perhaps you want to get rid of 
him.” suggested Mrs. Rawlins blankly. 

“No. It be 
left me I sh: i 
reason for living. 

“Well, then, I can tell you that 
Honora is determined he siall leave 


2... Tthought it quite 
likely." She looks like a very willful 
person.” 

“Well, she is! Honora wouldn't stop 
at anything to get what she wants, 
T'msorry tohave to say it, but it's true.’ 

“T don't doubt it. But, you sce, 
that ion’t the point. ‘The point is, wh 
ke wants. She could hardly carry him 
off against his will, could she: 

“Tdon't know! She's really a dan- 
gerous person. . . . I've seen things, 
+ =. And you say he’s in love with her?” 
‘Ob, yes. You can hardly blame 
him. She is quite extraordinary. Tean 
realize her charm, especially for a person 
like Charles. She appreciates him, and 
‘understands him—up to acertain point. 

“Well, what point?” 

“Where T come in,” said Mrs. Roy- 
tance with a sudden smile that irradiated 
her fece. “She doesu’t know what use 
Tam to him.” 

“No, she doesn’t know that 
think she’s considered it, 

“Well, she wouldn't, unless she knew 
hhim much better than she docs. She 
would just think us a very ill-assorted 
couple. Certainly we are, supericially.” 

“She thinks,” pursued Mrs. Ravlins 
grimly, “that he’s unhappy.” 

““Cribh’d, cabin’d and confined’.” 
suggested Mrs. Royance smiling, “Well, 
he is unhappy @ good deal—but not 
because of me, He knows that he’s 
perfectly free, so far as I em concerned.” 

“Free?” 

“As much as anybody can be. He's 
free to make love to anybody he likes, 
and even to drink too much, though 


don't 
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that's bad for him. And if he ever 
wanted to leave me, I shouldn't put 
out « hand to stop him. 

“What's he unhappy about then?” 
demanded Mrs. Rawlins. 

“It's his temperament. to be.” said 
Mrs. Royance meditatively. “He's too 
much mixed up, inside himself. He has 
too many conflicting impulses, and each 
one has a string to it, so every time he 
starts anywhere he gets pulled back. 

Mrs. Rawiins listened to this im- 
patiently and even with scorn: yet 
dawning respect for the calm personality 
before her softened somewhat her com- 
ment. 

Doesn't know his own mind, 
she inquired crisply. 

“He knows it but he doesn’t trust 
it too far,” said Mrs. Royance. ‘He has 
to have something outside ‘himself to 
trust. So he trusts me.” 

“Must be rather hard on you,” ob- 
served Mrs. Rawlins dryly. 

“Yes, at times. But I knew what it 
would be when I married him. I was 
willing to pay the price. Tt was worth 
it, to me,” she said softly. 

“You're very fond of him, then. 

“Fddoanything for him. Anything.’ 
said Mrs. Royance. “Even give him up, 
ifnecessary. And he knows it.” 

“No, you oughtn’t to do that,” said 
Mrs. Rawlins with reawakened alarm. 
“T'm sure you can make him happier 
than anyone else could, and you ought 


eh?” 


thinks that too.” 

“Thinks what?” 

“That he's better off with me, He 
knows he + and he’s quite wise, 
in some ways. He's rather canny, 
Charles is. for all his reckless ways.” 

Mrs, Rawlins pondered this for some 
moments, then she cried with sudden 


Do you mean he’s just playing with 
Honora, leading her on to make & fool 
of herself while he doesn’t mean any- 
thing? . . She's serious—she plans to 
marry him!” 
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“Well, she had better ask him and 
seewhat be says!” 

For the first time Mrs. Royance’s 
ray exes flashed and her tone had an 
fdge But at once she became calm 
sein 

“No, you mustn't think that of hin, 
He's serious, too, 50 far as he goes— 
and he'll go.as far as she'll let him, 
erhaps. Only I don’t think he'll leave 
tne to marry her. Charles really isn't 
the marrying sort. 

suppose these are modern ideas,” 
said Mrs. Rawlins iratelys “but I didn’t 
expect you to take this attitude, 

“It's the only one I can take,” said 
Mrs, Rovance calmly. “I haven’t any 
theories about it T just do the best I 
can for Charles, and other poople must 
look out for themselves.” 

Mr. Rawlins reflected gloomily. 

“You mean, if you hold too tight a 
rein on him he'll break away,” she 


“Yes, perhaps. But think really 


T don't think so much of myself as Tdo 
of him. He needs to be taken care of 
and—indulged, 

é le oh?” 

“He needs to feel that no matter 
what he docs, there"s something, some- 
‘one who will never fail him—who will 
‘understand and love him just as he is." 

‘Mrs. Rawlins gazed blankly at that 
‘woman's face, flushed and illumined by 
passionate feeling. 

“You treat him lke a child,” she said, 

“So he is, But he's also a very 
sophisticated, experienced man—and an 
artist, through and through. He can’t 
live conventionally. 

of die 


Mrs. Ravlins emitted a 
gust. 

“Ob, I'm s0 sick of hearing that! . « 
as if ap artist couldn't live like other 
people! . . . Perfect nonsense!” 

‘Mrs. Royance smiled, still with that, 
rapt ecstatic look, 


“No, you don’t understand. Probe 
ably you never lived with an artist.” 


cman n'a Lave win nen?” 
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“Certainly not! But I know what 
‘you mean well encugh, My first hus- 
band was queer—Honora’s father. T 
daresay he would have behaved like 
yours, if he had hed the chance. But 
T didn't allow him to.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Royance softly. 
“How was he queer?” 

“He retired from business when he 
was fifty and spent his time collecting 
old books and writing poetry. The 
books weren't so bad, they proved to 
be quite valuable. But the poetry!—" 

“And Honora is like him?” 

“She's the image of him almost—only 
she has more energy and gets her own 
way. But she’s every bil as unreason~ 
fable as he was. Impossible to reason 
with either of them. 

“Well. 1 don’t suppose I shall try to 
resson with her. In fact, reason has 
nothing to do with matters of feeling.”” 

“It ought to have,” said Mrs. 
Rawlins sharply. “I've always applied 
it myself and J find it works generally. 
And people who won't apply it are apt 
tocome to grief.” 

“Do you mean me?” inquired Mrs. 
Royance smiling. 

“No—no,” said Mrs. Rawlins slowly. 
“T don’t like some of your ideas—but 
at bottom I think you're reasonable 
enough—practical. Pechaps it is the 
way to manage him—give him plenty 
of rope. You may be right, as you 
want to keep him. Perhaps, as you say, 
it's the only way you could keep 
him.” 

Mrs. Royance shrugged her shoulders 
and got up, looking very tired. 

“T think I'l go to bed. T have to be 
a bit careful, my heart is weak. 

“Indeed?” cried Mrs. Rawlins solici- 
tonsly. rising too. “Then you certainly 
must take care of yourself! I hope this 
talk hasn't worried you. If I had 
known—" 

“Oh, not at all. But I'm afraid it 
hasn't been very satisfactory to you.” 

“Well—I don't know but it has. It 
looks to me as if Honora wouldn’t have 
it all her own way... And if she 
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finds she can'y marry your husband she 
won’t waste time on him. All or 
nothing is her motto.” 

“T don’t believe it will be all,” was 
Mrs. Royance’s final word—gentle, with 
‘touch of irony. 


Mrs. Rawlins now rested on her oars 
for atime. During the week, the house 
‘was constantly filled with guests, some 
staying there, others coming for lunch, 
tes, dinner. Honora always lived thus, 
in the midst of a changing crowd, and 
always appeared the fixed central figure. 
Only now, along with her there was 
Royance—elways with her and perforce 
conspicuous, in the limelight. Tb was 
plainly Honora’s purpose to leave no 
doubt in anyone's mind as to the mean- 
ing of his presence there. 

The guests amused themselves wit 
the two cars, riding-horses, a tennis 
court blasted out of the side of the hill, 
dancing. Honora did not share in these 
amusements, but spent long hours with 
Royance ina gardenhouse which she 
had made into 2 studio. He did a 
series of drawings of her, in black and 
white, and a few fantastic ones in color. 
‘Mrs. Royance went motoring and was 
available for eards or conversation, and 
Honora was nice to her. attentive, never 
slighting her personally 

But Honora drew circle round 
Royance and herself and ignored any 
relation he might have to anyone out- 
side it. Mrs, Royance was an admirable 
person, even interesting in her way, but 
she had nothing to do with it: that 
‘seemed to be Honora’s attitude. No 
malice, no desire to mark Mrs. Royance 
as a deserted wife—nothing like that. 
Just an arrangement, a re-arrangement, 
by common consent, without any fuss— 
that was all she wanted 

Mrs. Rawlins watched her with a 
certain reluctant admiration. She dis- 
Iiked completely what Honora was try- 
ing to do, but could not but be impressed 
by the cool unscrupulous way she did it. 
Mrs. Rawlins too was high-handed and 
strong-armed; but she bad faith in her 


“U-MIINK THESE DRAWINGS ARE NEAUTIFUE,”” SAID HONORA 


‘own objectives and none in Honora’s. 
She knew all the elements in the situa- 
tion now, except one. Royance was the 
‘unknown quantity. 

She watched him, with simple wonder 
that two such women should be con- 
tending for him; with unshaken convie- 
tion that from’ an unprejudiced point 
‘of view he wasn’t worth it. ‘The men 
‘whom ake respected had some obvious 
usefulness: they raised families and 
“did something” which induced the 
{fellow-citizens to reward them largely. 
She knew that there were other qualities 
Which seduced the youthfal imagination 
—had not she herself heen taken in by 
the romantic appeal of Honora’s father? 
‘But she had been only eighteen when 
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she married him, Honora was old 
enough to know better, to say nothing 
of Mrs, Royance. What could they 
see in Royance? 

Te was not even very good-looking — 
much too pale and nervous, He might 
tum out a nervous wreck on their hands 
at any time, especially if he kept on 
drinking. No doubt he drank heeause 
his conscience bothered him for the 
way he was treating his wife, as well 
it might. But he hadn't the physique 
tostand it, ... . Mrs. Rawlins admitted 
‘a man’s right to drink as much as he 
could stand—but no more. If he drank 
‘enough to hurt him or got into « situa- 
tion he coukdn’t handle she had no 
sympathy for hit. ‘Thumbs down, 
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Both these women thought Royance « 
genius, apparently. His wife coddied 
him, partly on that ground, and Honora 
had said he could do a lot if he had the 
rightenvironment (meaninghers). Mrs. 
Rawlins did not profess to be an au- 
thority on art, it did not interest her 
enough. She owned a good deal of it, 
bought in Europe to decorate her various 
houses; but she wouldn't have given 
house-room to a single one of Royance’s 
productions. 


‘One day she invaded the studio, to 
tell Honora that a party of her own 
friends, motoring through, had tele- 
phoned they would like to come to 
Junch (and to see what was going on 
there anyway). 

“Why, of course tell them to come,” 
said Honora coldly. 

“T did,” said Mrs. Rawlins. 

Honors. with that blank’ repellent 
gaze, could freee out almost any un: 
wanted person, but not her mother. 
Mrs. Rawlins walked over and inspected 
the drawing on the easel. “Royance 
down his chalk, rose and moved away 


sulkily, Honora was sitting crosslegged 
in loose drapery like a Buddhist idol, 
and the black scrawl on the pasteboard 
represented angularly this unseemly 
pose. Mrs. Rawlins looked at it for a 
few moments, without comment, then 
her light sharp eyes roved round the 
studio, noting Royance’s aloof figure by 
the window, and finally meeting the 
level gaze of Honora with a clash, She 
id, senting herself calmly: 


flicker of amusement, She 
said with sardonic resignation: 
ILright. Show them, Charles.” 

In silence Royance complied, setting 
‘outin arowadozen large chalk drawings. 
‘Then he lit a cigarette and turned away 
to the window again, 

“What do you think of them?” in- 
quired Honora gravel 

“T think they're hideous,” said Mrs 
Rawlins frankly. “Of course you won't 
mind my saying s0, ax you know I'm a 


philistine.” 
“Exactly—we don’t mind,” said 
Honora. “It’s much better than to 
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them and try to say 


“No one would ever guess from those 
that you are a good-looking woman, 
Honora. But if you don’t mind, I don’t 
suppose anyone else should. T could 
sever understand these modern things.” 

“Bougereau is about as modern as 
sou like them, he, mother?” in- 
‘quired Honora tolerantly. 

“Well, at least he doesn't make a 
pretty woman look like a scarecrow,”” 
returned Mrs, Rawlins, “I don’t sce 
any use in pictures unless they have 
some beauty in them—but everyone to 
tis taste.” 

“T think these drawings are beauti- 
ful;” said Honora. “But as you say 
‘sa question of taste. ‘The eye has to 
be educated, like everything else.” 

“Well—it's nearly Iunch’ time. 1 
suppose you'll be on hand promptly? 

T do wish, Honora, you'd come 
toe, and put on a dress. These people 
«hat arecoming areconventional, an 

“Well, you go and pick out anything 
{ve got that you think will meet their 
approval and I'll pat it on. T'llbe along 
prety soon. I'm posing now, you see.” 

“Yes, I interrupted you, I know,” 
said Mrs, Rawlins grimly, rising. “And 
Tse Mr. Royance is annoyed, as he 
hasn't addressed a word to me.”” 

Honora with a swift motion stood up. 
and descended from her seat. 

‘Now you're both cross and the 
's spoiled,” she said. “I'll go dress 
and leave Mr. Royance to make his 


Reyance obeyed this command, threw 
vay his cigarette and came forward as 
Honora disappeared. 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Rawlins. 
I was annoyed at being interrupted. 
You see, I work seriously, though you 

1: thinke much of the result.” 

“I understand that. But I didn’t 
interrupt you out of mere idleness,” 
said Mrs, Rawlins. 

“No, I'm sure you bad a purpose.” 

Royance took his drawing from the 
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‘easel and set it away with the others in 

‘Yes... [ really have been want- 
ing to talk to you. You see, after all, 
I'm Honora’s mother and I feel I have 
to look after her—meddle, she calls it 
T've mado up my mind a number of 
times to wash my hands of Honora and 
let her go her own way, but I never do. 
I'm attached to her.” 

“Well, so.am I,” said Royance with « 
disarming smile, 

His illthumor had vanished. He 
came and sat down on the dais near 
‘Mrs. Rawlins. 

“I think she's a most, fascinating 
woman,” he said warmly. “T like to be 
with her, she suits me. I never knew 
anybody more intelligent than she is 
about things. She has flashes 
Positive genius. She's extraordinai 

“Oh, I know that,” said Mrs. Rawlins 
“So was her father, in a way. But 
nobody could live with him, he was an 
uncomfortable person—and so is 
‘Honora, 

“Well, comfort isn’t the main thing 
in life, is it?” asked Royance. 

“T don’t know but that it is. 
fone of the main things anyway. 
‘What do you think is the main thing 

“Adventure,” said Royance promptly. 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes, surely—to venture all you have, 

Ys the use 
‘of trying to play safe in this world?” 

“don't see any use in playing the 
fool, what you call tempting Fate,” 
‘was Mrs. Rawlins’ concise retort. ““Peo- 
ple ought to be sensible, after a certain 
age anyway.” 

“Ob, no. 
bit mad.” 

“Am 1 to understand that you and 
Honora have made up your minds to be 
mad?” 

“No, when you're mad you don't 
maoke up your mind. Tt makes you up. 
We haven't made up our minds.” 

“Well, perhaps you haven't, Mr. 
Reyance, but I can assure you Hono 
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“Tt wouldn't be quite fair to tell me 
about it, would it? I'd rather hear it 
from her.” 

“If you haven't heard it I'm sur 
prised... . I think you're trifing with 
oe 

“No, honestly, I’m not. But it’s 
dificult. to put human relations into 
words, for me anyway. You want me 
to give an account of my intention 
but [ean’t.”” 

“Haven't you any?” demanded Mrs. 
Rawlins. 

“Only to be swept away if it happens.” 

“If what happens? 


“Bless my soul!” 

‘Mrs, Rawlins fixed an indignant and 
suspicious gaze upon the young man. 

“You don't care what happens to 
your wife then or to anybody else?” 

“No, you've no right to say that. 
Tare enough, But she understands.” 

“A man of your age and position 
oughtn’t to be looking for adventure. 
He ought to have responsibility.” 

“Responsibility is a big adventure. 
Look at yourself, now, see what you are 
getting into—trying to influence the 
lives of three individuals. Who knows 
where it will take you? . . . You may 
be sorry, Mrs. Rewlins.” 

“Not 80 sorry as you will be if you 
let yourself be swept away, as you call 
Take my advice and ‘stay where 
you're well off.” 

“Perhaps I’m too well off. You don’t 
understand the instinet for self-destruc~ 


should hope not. . . but Honors, 
would be flattered. She wants to take 
care of you.” 

“No, she docan’t. Just the contrary 
«she'd destroy me.” 
"You want to be « silly moth then, 
flying into a candle?” 

“If only the flame is bright enough— 
what does the moth eare?” 

“Oh, nonsense!” 

Mrs. Rawlins got up, her face flushed 
with anger, and at this moment the 
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noiseless Vittorio appeared at the open 
door and announced that the Signora’s 
friends had arrived and collazione was 
ready. When he had bowed and van- 
ished Mrs. Rawlins prepared to follow 
him, but Royance detained her a 
‘moment. 

“Honora told me to make my pesce 

but you're angry with me, you 
think I'm insincere, posing perhaps.” 

“That, or worse.” 

“However, I told you the truth, as 
far as Tecan. Tean't help it if you don’t 
Whe me.” 

“My good man, why should I like 
you? I don’t see anything about you. 
to like.” 

‘Royance laughed at that, with.genuine 
anyety. 

“Well, I like you,” he declared, his 
blue eyes gleaming joyously. 


‘Thus the week of the Royance’s visi 
came to an end. On the last evening 
Royance came into his wife's room as 
she was dressing for dinner and inquired: 

“Marcia, would you mind staying a 
few days longer? . . . I don’t want to 


“Well. you know we're engaged to 
the Melville,” she said 

“But you could put it off, couldn’t 
you?.... P'm in the midst’ of some 
‘work 1d like to finish.’ 

“I shouldn’t like to put them off. 
I want to get the visits over and go 
down to Annisquam. . . . But I coul 
g0 om, and you could join me the 

“Would you? I think Tean Snish in 
two o three days. 

Marcia smiled, « shadowy smile at the 
nirror. 

“ANI right,” she said quietly. 

Royance was moving restlesdy about 
the room, taking up in his long delicate 
fingers some bits of bric--brae, putting 
them down again, turing over the books 
on the table, with troubled glances at 
the calm figure before the mirror. 

“Don't you worry, Charles,” she said 
suddenly. “IU all right.” 

“No, it isn’t,” he broke out. “It’s 
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Can’t I see what 


“Worse?” she said. 


“You mean— 
pethaps—it’s the real thing at last: 

“I don't know how real—ob, it’s 
real enough,” be said angrily. “But 
Tdon't like it, the way it affects you.” 

Carefully Marcia put in another 
pin or two; then she took up her black 
tulle dress and slipped it over ber head. 

“Could you fasten this for me? It's 
‘anuisance,” she said. 

Royance deftly hooked the dress up 
the back, frowning the while. 

“I don’t like that dress; I wish you 
wouldn't wear black,” he muttered 
Peevishly. “I don’t see why you should 
ress like a widow.” 

“Poor Charles! Worrying about my 
Tooks!"” 

“Good reason to. You look like a 
host in that black thing. I'l bet your 
heart’s bothering you to-day—is it?” 

“A little... [think it's the hot 
vweather.”” 

‘No, it isn't the hot weather! 


Marcia with decision. “I won't pre- 
tend you don't worry me, because you 
do. But we can’t help it.” 

“We ought to—I ought to. 
pose I ought to leave you.” 

“Don't, suppose anything about it. 
.- - You'll have to make up your mind, 
Charles dear. I've had ten years.” 

“Ten years of trouble.” 

ren years of life.” 
Her fingers were trembling as she 
fastened a small bunch of flowers at 
ler waist, but her face remained 
alm. Only her lips were white. 

“Ido look ghastly,” she murmured, 
and sat down on the chair before the 
long mirror. ““Get me a glass of water, 
il you? And those tablets, over there 
‘on the bureau.” 

He brought them, she glanced at his 
wtricken face. She took the tablets, 
drank the water; and closing her eyes, 
sat perfectly still for @ few minutes. 


T sup- 
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Slowly faint color came into her 
cheeks and lips; it seemed by an effort 
of will she brought it back. When she 
opened her eyes they were shining. 
She smiled. 

“I shouldn’t wonder if you think I 
do this on purpose—do you? It wouldn't 
bbe a bad idea! 

“No, I don’t think so,” said Reyance 
somberly. 

‘A tap at the door, and Vittorio was 
heard murmuring his formula, 

“Sure you feel able to go down?” 
asked Royance. 

“Oh, I'm all right now.” 

She got up, looked at herself in the 
glass, bit her lips to make them redder, 
and added: 

“Thelieveyou're right about my wear- 
ing black. And I ought to get some 
make-up—no use looking like funeral. 
« « « Come on, Charles, and don’t look 
like @ lost soul... You know what 
T told you when we married... . No 
matter what heppens, I don’t regret 
anything—I never shall. I've had more 
than most people—T've had more than 
I expected. I certainly shan’t com- 
plain.” 

He tooked at her strangely as she 
passed him, and Marcia caught that 
look and carried it with her. It startled 
her. She pondered it in her heart while 
pretending to listen to her neighbors at 
the dinner table; glancing occasionally 
at Honora, darkly brilliant in a Chinese 
cont, smiling her 


+e Ts he angry 
at me for being so good, so reasonable, 
for not making a scene? ‘Do I make him 
feel like a brute? . . . But he knows I 
never make scenes, [can’t afford to, my 
heart is too weak... . But perhaps 
he wants a scene. He doesn’t like me 
to be too reasonable, too ready to let 
him go. . .. Oh, my dear!” 


Mrs. Rawlins heard that evening that 
Mrs. Royance was leaving and her 
husband staying on. She was so angry 
that she felt like leaving herself, but of 
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course it was impossible for her to do so. 
Propriety demanded that she stay and 
chaperone Honora. Propriety! Honora 
had tom it to shreds, but she must stay 
and save the fragments. 

“Thope you realize,” she said harshly 
to Honora, “that you put me in a very 
unpleasant position. Obliged to stay 
here and apparently condone your be- 
havior! . . when you know that I have 
other engagements, and much more 
amusing ones, too, 

“I know,” stid Honora. “It's nice 
of you to stay, and really it does look 
better. Not that I care about that 
especially. . . . Butit will be only a few 
days, you know, then Marcia will be 
coming back.” 

‘She will? I thought he was to goon 
and join her.” 

“Well—I don't believe so. ‘He doesn’t 
want to go there.’ 

“OF course, he couldn’t do anything 
he didn’t want to, could he? . ... He's 
‘the most spoiled person I ever knew— 
unless it’s you, Honora.” 

“Well, then, we'll be well matched,” 
said Honora smiling. ‘We won't spoil 
each other, anyway. 

“I wish you joy! . . . It’s a match 
then, is it?” You've got it all settled?” 

“Oh—no. He feels so badly about 
leaving Marcia that sometimes I think 
he won't do 

“Humph! I don’t believe in his fine 
feelings. He's only looking out to do 
the best he ean for himself, I don’t 
doubt he wants your money, Honora.” 

‘Honora laughed indulgently. 

“You don’t understand him a bit. 
He doesn’t care a hoot for money. 
He hates upholstery, his tastes are 
Spartan.” 

“Indeed.” 


id Mrs. Rawlins with 
» “champagne, for 


“He doesn’t drink for material or 
sensual reasons. He's « spiritual person; 


“He drinks because he isu't satisfied 
‘with his life or himself; be isn’t happy.” 

“Yes, know, that’s the usual excuse. 
And you intend to make him happy, 
Loreen oe 8 i ey fea, 

“No, I don’t think he'll ever be 
happy. I like unhappy people better 
than happy ones, anyway.” 

“Yes, because you never tried living 
with one. Just wait. I almost wish 
you would get him, Tt would be a 
judgment on both of you.” 

Honora Isughed again. 

“You are awfully amusing, mother— 
you are so moral!... How did I 
ever come to be your child?” 

“Don’t ask me... . Your father's 
to blame, I presume. 

Tt was good deal like chaperoning a 
honeymoon couple, Mrs. Rawlins often 
thought angrily during the ensuing week. 
Royance and Honora were 20 absorbed 
in each other that they hardly seemed 
aware of her, or of casual visitors. ‘They 
spent the moming in the studio and 
frequently went off in a motor for the 
afternoon. ‘There were always guests 
for luncheon and dinner, otherwise, Mrs. 
Rawlins felt, she could hardly have 
stood it; it was all she could do, as it 
was. And she wouldn’t have stood it 
but that she was convinced that nothing 
“wrong” wes going on; except that of 
course the whole situation was wrong. 
But Honora did draw a line, she was 
sure, and thus those remnants of pro- 
priety could be saved, although of 
course everything was lost but honor. 
She imagined the gossip of the colony! 
But Honora never had cared about 
gossip. 

Sometimes, she was pretty sure, they 
quarrelled, Royance would be moody 
and silent; and Honora would look at 
him with beleful eyes. Honora could 
look thoroughly malign, if she didn't 
et her own way. Evidently she wasn’t 
getting it, entirely. He was resisting, 
perhaps .”.. Mrs. Rawlins got con- 
siderable satisfaction out of her observa- 
tions. ‘These two people, trying to please 
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themselves without regard to anyone 
else, were findingitnot soeasy. Morality 
and commonsense were vindicated by 
their difficulties. 

However, they always seemed to part 
reluctantly at night and to meet eagerly 
in the morning. They were having a 
ood time, she had to admit. 

She dropped in at the studio often, 
and always found Reyance at his draw- 
ing. He had done a lot more of those 
lack scrawis. She wondered what he 
expected to do with them. Probably 
Honora would buy them. No—she 
found, on inquiriag of Honora—that 
they were to go on exhibition in the fall 
Actually! And Honora didn’t mind! 

Reluctantly, she felt at times a cer- 
tain softening of her well-regulated 
heart toward Royance. She hardly ever 
liked anyone whom she could not esteem. 
But in this case—vell, she began to be 
alittle sorry for him, perhaps. Or was 
it that he had the knack of getting 
round women? He did not seem to try 
to. Yet. ever since her first talk with 
him in the studio she had felt a sneaking 
Kindness for him—that was how she 
put it to herself. No doubt, because he 
had brazenly declared that he liked her, 
ractically—but his attitude assumed a 
certain friendliness between them and 
‘she was propitinted by it. Yes, he was 
‘an attractive man, she would admit 
that much. 

But still, too sharp and fragile. As 
she looked at him she was reminded of 
profiles cut on ant 
enough, too fine. Thi 
‘was what Honore meant by “spiritual”. 
- +. Mrs. Rawlins liked jovial lusty 
‘men, who lived to @ green old age with 
full-bodied enjoyment, men who drank 
not because they were unhappy but 
because they liked their liquor. 

‘However, she foresaw that if she be- 
‘came Royance’s mother-in-lawshe would 
probably grow fond of him, and would 
certainly take his part against Honora. 

‘These two had some subject of dis- 
‘agreement, beyond a doubt. And Mi 
Rawlins bad not much doubt as to what 
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it was. Honora was trying to impose 
her will on Royance. And he—evi- 
dently he had not yet been swept away, 
nor swallowed up in that flame he 
talked about. He might be, as his wife 
had said, “canny.” He might get off 
after all! 

But when at the end of that week the 
situation remained unchanged except 
for « growing tension and exasperation, 
Honora developed other resources. She 
secured Marcia’sretum. It had become 
clear to Honora that upon Marcia, alter 
all, the whole thing depended.’ For 
some reason, mysterious to her, Royance 
could, not of his own will make the 
necessary separation. Soft-heartedness, 
force of habit, lack of initiative?. . ° 
She did not know what ailed him, He 
did't know either. He was simply un- 
or unable to act. Probably 
Marcia bed sapped his will and energy; 
lapping him in that atmosphere of adore- 
tion and acquiescence. Honora was 
growingly indignant with Marcia. But 
she couldn't express this feeling to 
Royance. One or two essays in that 
direction convinced her that Royance 
would hear no criticism of his wife. He 
hhad the sort of attitude about her that 
men ordinarily have about their mothers. 
She was sacrosanct. He was loyal. 

‘This irritated Honora to the point 
where, when Marcia did return, a frank 
explanation between them was inevi- 
table. Marcia perhaps felt it so, had 
returned for that purpose, At any rate 
she fell in ensily with Honora’s arrange- 
ment of the interview at the studio, 
where they would not be interrupted. 
Mrs. Ravlins was disposed of by an 
afternoon motor trip; and Royance— 
reluctantly, suspiciously—went_ some- 
where to play tennis. Marcia had 
urged him to go. He left the two women 
together with a parting look, uneasy, but 
more deeply sardonic. . . . They were 
going to dispose of him too, were they? 

Honora showed Royance’s recent 
work, and Marcia agreed that it was 
perhaps better than anything he had 
done before. 
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“Allhenceds,” said Honora earnestly, 
is the right atmosphere to work in—the 
right element rather—for it seems to me 
heneeds a sustainingenvironment, some- 
thing more like what water is to a 
“Ihave thought so, too,” said Marcia, 

“But he hasn't got it,” put in Honora 
quickly. “I think what you do for him 
is to lull and soothe him, and he doesn’t 
need that, it’s bad for him. He needs 
to be stimulated, to struggle, to over- 
come something—not just to drift along, 
taking life like & play! Here he is, over 
thirty, and with all his talent and per- 
ception what has he done?” 

cia smiled rather sadly. 

T doubt if be will ever do much, in 
the obvious sense,” she said, 

“That's exactly what I mean, You 
don’t believe in him, and so you depress 
hhim instead of stimulating. You depress 
life. “You don’t enhance it!” 

“And you believe that you would 
enhance it for him?” asked Marcia 
with gentle gravity. 

“Ido believe it.” said Honora firmly. 

She was pale and nervous, making 
quick gestures, smoking one cigarette 
after another." Her dark eyes looked 
Digger, more intense than ever. 

‘m sure.” she said, “you want to 
do the best for him, whatever the 
consequences might be to yourself. I'm 
sure you love him unselfishly.” 

“Well, perhaps I do,” said Marcia. 
“It’s a question of what is best, you 
know.” 

“But, surely. you cam see—it isn't 
2 life for him, as he lives now. ‘There 
isn't enough in it. Just to be taken 
care of isn't enough. 

"Does he think so? 

“Tsuppose he does, . 
think he’s happy, sure 

“Ob, no. [don't think that. 
he think he would be more so with you: 

“Tdon't know what he thinks, But 
I know he won't break away from you 
‘own accord.” 

‘He won't? Why not?” 
“I don't know. He can't. 


asked Marcia. 

+ You don’t 
r satisfied.” 
Does 


He's 
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attached to you and of course he feels 
remorseful.”” 

“Ah!” Marcia seemed to meditate. 
“Well, don’t you think, perhaps, he 
ought to decide for himself?” 

“No, I don’t think so!” Honora’s 
eyes ashed. “He's incapable of it. 
Even if he knew it was best for him to 
leave you, he couldn't do it! 

“Ah. You think then 

“That you ought to leave him. Cer 
tainly I think so.” 

Marcia gave a slight start at the im- 
pact of these words, direct and remorse- 
Jess.asa bullet. But she remained calm, 
her meditative gravity unchanged. 

“You think you and I ought to 
arrange his life for him, then? But 
isn’t that treating him too much like a 
child?” 

Honora hed hardly an instant’s pause. 

“He iz a child. And you have made 
him so. It's time he grew up. He never 
will with you. 

‘Marcia sat quiet, her hands folded, 
her head bent. 

“And you—do you love him?" she 
asked 

“I want him!” flashed Honora, 

“You don't claim then to have an 
unselfish love for him.” 

“No, [ think he’s had enough of that.” 

‘Honora was losing self-control. ‘That 
calm, with its faint suggestion of irony, 
infuriated her, made her want to break 
through it brutally, to hurt. 

“Tthink unselfish love is a bad thing,” 
she said bitingly. “*It’s a luxury for the 
ut bad for the other one. 
You've spoiled him. Sometimes you 
see a man who's so bound to his mother 
by that kind of love on her part that 
he's unable to love or mary—tied to 
his mother’s apron strings all his life! 
‘Well. that's what you've done to Charles. 
You've taken his mother's place. You 
wanted a child. Not a husband—so 
you've made him a child... . Is 
pitiful:” 

“Men are children,” 
impersonally.. 

“Of course they are, if you let them 
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be—they want to be! But a good 
mother helps them to grow up, she 
mows how to cut them loose from her; 
doesn’t keep them at the breast all their 
lives! . . . Unselfish? You've been any- 
thing but that, I should say!” 

Honorn’s eyes blazed, her breath came 
quick. 

“Tt would be unselfish of me to leave 
him, then—wouldn’t it?” Marcia asked, 
still in that meditative aloof tone. 

“Yes, that would be!” 

“But youdon't believein unselfishness 
—you think it’s bad, for the recipient?” 

Honora stared. 

“Wouldn't it be a lot better if he left 
met... . That would be his action, you 
see, not mine—that would show con- 
vielion, initiative on his part... . I 
really think you'd better get him to 
do that.” 

“Bat supposing he can't!” cried 
Honora. 

“Well, I suppose you hate tried it,” 
mused Marcia. 

She looked at Honore’s bailled and 
angry face, then gazed past her out the 
window, apparently lost in thought. 
She had shown no sign of emotion. except 
increasing pallor and difculty in breath- 
ing Now she put her hand on her 
‘breast with a look of pain. 

“My heart—I believe I'll have to 
lie down,” she murmured. 

“Here,” said Honora, geiting up from 
the couch and piling the cushions. “Can 
I get you anything—water—your medi- 
dine?” 

“No—T'll go back soon.” 

Marcia fell back on the cushions, 
breathing jerkily. 

“Iv’saleaky valve. . . . It would be 
best perhaps for me to die now, woulda’t 
it? That would leave him free . . . to 
gzow up.” Her bluish lips smiled faintly. 

S"We needn’t be melodramatic,” said 
Honora curtly. 

She cast a glance of scorn at the 
recumbent figure. Why, yes, it would 
be best, probably. But things didn’t 
arrange themselves that way. You had 
to arrange them. 
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“Youhaven't much hesrt, have you?” 
gasped Marcia. “But then, you don’t 
pretend to have. I like that. 

“Most, people are too soft,” said 
Honora frowning. “I don’t like soft- 
mess.” 

“Your world is like Gautier’s . 
gold, purple and marble. It’s interest= 
ing. Isee why Charles likes it—the artist 
in him. ... But you know, Hono: 
that’s partly why he has liked . . . liv- 
ing with me T mean, it was calm, in a 
way aloof, I didn’t . . . make scenes. 
I didw't bind him. He was more free 
with me than he would be with you. 
«+. Would you let him make love to 
another woman?” 

onora’s laughter was abrupt, harsh. 

“All pretense! . . you do bind him 
«+. you hold on to him like grim 
death . . . you wouldn't leave him for 
anything! .. Don’t you think I can 
see it? . . . You tell him he’s free, s0 
as to put all the responsibility on him! 

honest—admit you 


Honora stood over the prostrate figure 
of her rival like a menacing Fate. 
“You're angry because you ean’t get 
him,” gasped Marcia smiling faintly. 
“You know he'd go if he wanted to 
but he doesn’t, you see. 
blame you for being 


She gave a choking cry; gasping 
for breath—her whole face turned blue. 


Honora, of course, rang for assistance, 
and helped take Marcia to the house 
and put her to bed. She sent a motor 
for the doctor and ordered a nurse, and 
telephoned for Reyance to return. 
When he came tearing up in a borrowed. 
car, the doctor was giving a hypodermic 
of strychnine. Honora, after one glance 
at Royance’s terrified face, left the room. 
He had not noticed her. She sent 
Assunta to wait in the hall, ready to 
fetch anything that was wanted; and 
went downstairs and flung herself on a 
‘couch in the loggia. Vittorio came with 
the tea service but she waved him away 
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and then remained motionless, staring 
out across the sunlit valley. 

Te was nearly dark when Mrs. 
Rawlins came back and demanded an 
explanation. 

“Oh, we were just talking in the 
studio ‘and she got ill,” said Honora 
darkly. “That is, if she wasn’t putting 
it on.” 

“Putting it on! And the doctor still 
working over her! Assunta says they 
thought she was dying.” 

“Not she,” said Honora. 

Mrs. Rawlins looked down upon 
Honora with something like fright in her 
gray eyes. 

“My goodness, Honora! you don't 
wont the woman to die, do you?” she 
asked quaveringly. 

Honora flung herself to the other side 
of the couch. 

“Tt makes me furious that she gets 
ill like this!” she cried. “It’s too 
awfully convenient for her. I believe 
it's more than half-feked. She does it 
to work on him 

“Well, what do you want to makeher 
ill for then?” demanded Mrs. Rawlins. 
“You know excitement’s bad for a 
weak heart... . Maybe you did that 
on purpose?” 

“T had to talk to her,” said Honora 
coldly. “But she doesn’t want to play 
fair. As to wanting her to die—no, I 
don’t exactly want her to—but it 
wouldn’t be at all a bad thing. But 
she won’t. People who are in the way 
do.” 

He would never forgive you or—him- 
self—if she did,” said Mrs, Rawlins 
emphatically. 

Honora made no reply. 

Dinner waited. Finally the doctor 
came down, made his report, and went 
away. The immediate danger was 
past, but should there be another acute 
crisis... 

Royance did 
sent up a tray to hit 
Mrs, Rawlins assumed to dine. Mrs. 
Rawlins was profoundly irritated. She 
hated having ber dinner hour disturbed 
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and it was hard to eat at all, with a face 
like Honors’s opposite. Honora was not 
«good loser. OF course, she would not 
admit yet. that she had lost—but Mrs. 
Rewlins had her opinion. She was 
silent, however—there were times when 
even she felt it was better not to talk 
to Honora, times when Honora looked 
too foreign for anything—looked like 
Lucrezia Borgia distilling poison from 
‘each pore of her anatomy. 

‘On the warpath,”” reflected Mrs. 
Rawlins with alarm. She was pretty 
sure now that Honora had upset Marcia 
on purpose. A great mistake. But it, 
would be well to get Marcia out of the 
hhouse as soon as possible. Well in 
every way, thought Mrs. Ravlins pee- 
vishiy. 

“Td rather have no dinner at all 
than one kept waiting an hour,” she 
declared suddenly. “It’s poison!” 

She refused dessert gloomily. 

“You always did have an uncomfort- 
able house, Honora!” she burst forth 
finally. “No regularity—things always 
happening—no management. «« «I su 
pose these people will be going now?” 

Honora looked at her but made no 
reply, did not seem to hear. 

Royance finally came down, looking 
ten years older. Lines of acute anxiety 
seamed his face; his eyes still had 
that look of terror. He took a cup of 
coffee, his hands shaking like an old 
man's. 

“Well, thank heaven, the danger’s 
past,” said Mrs, Rawlins. 

He dropped limply into a chair. 

“Yes—for this time—if we can keep 
her perfectly quiet—I must take her 
down to Boston as soon as possible— 
her doctor there...” 

His voice trailed off, exhausted. 

Honora’s dark unwinking eyes were 
fixed upon him, but she said nothing. 
He avoided looking at her. 

‘You can take her down in the 
touring car pretty confortably,” said 
Mrs, Rawlins. ““Honora’s man iso 
good careful driver; it will be easier 
than the tr 
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“Yes—thank you,” muttered Roy- 
“Does she often have these attacks?” 
“Never so severe as this before. She 

must have had some nervous shock.” 

‘Now he looked at Honora. She met 
that look with her fixed watchful gaze, 
ironical, even disdainful. “Infirm of 
purpose, give me the daggers,” she 
might have said. 

But the time was past, Mrs, Rawlins 
could see that. The man was “scared 
blue.”.. Now of course he would 
come down on Honora for all that had 
happened, all, even his own share in it, 
especially that perhaps. Yes, he would 
try to ease the sting of conscience by 
putting the blame on Honora. Mrs. 
Rawlins judged it n good time to leave 
them alone together. 


Tt_was not very late when Mrs, 
Rawlins heard Honora go up to her 
room and dismiss Assunta with a blast 
of close-clipped dialetto. ‘Then, listening 
‘outside Honora’s door, Mrs. Rawlins 
heard sounds which led her to go straight 
in, rejoicing. Honora was lying across 
her bed, weeping with rage, like a 
naughty broken-hearted child. Mrs. 
Rawlins sat down beside her, but 
Honore twitched herself away, hid her 
face and went on sobbing convulsively. 
From time to time Mrs. Rawlins 
patted her shoulder and slid in a word 
or two. 
“You'll soon get over this, Honora 
«+ «only fancy. He im’t worth it, 
that’s one comfort... . You'd have 
got tired of him very soon... . And 
ttco divorces . . . think of the bother 
of it, to say the least... . I'm glad 
it’s tured out thie way... I never 
liked it. Not enough éo him. 
Pleasant man and all that, but no 
marry... You want something 
solid. . 
“T want him!” came in smothered 
tones, and then with violence, “I sant 
him!” And a wild burst of sobs. 
“Yes, I know,” soothed Mrs. Rawins, 
“You do, just now, mainly because you 
Vou. CXUTI.—No. 871-9 
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can't get him; but it'll wear off, and 
you'll be glad you didn’t get him. Sce 


how he turned round on you. He 
wasn't serious... . Now let this be 
a lesson to you, Honore. You can 


never tell how much & man is tied up 
with his wife. He may act as if he 
wasn't and all that, but . . . you could 
see, he was simply scared to death at 
the idea of losing her... . You don’t 
understand people very well, Honora, 
‘You just smash ahead. You haven’t 
got any softness yourself and you don’t 


understand the affections. . . 
“That woman spoiled his 
life... he can’t hare. any life,” came 


in Honora's choked voice. 

“Well, then, he certainly wouldn't 
bbe any use to you—” 

“She's a liar! .. She said she'd 
let him go if he wanted to.”” 

h, but you see he didn’t want to!” 
cried Mrs. Ravlins, “When it came 
to the point, he didn"t—"” 

“He did! He didi” 

“No, Honora, he didn’t, He was 
afraid. Inever saw aman so scared . . 
he’s @ mollycoddle. 

Honora sat up, her face red and 
swollen with crying. and Mrs, Rawlins 
maternally supplied her with a fresh 
handkerchief. 

“You can't do anything with a man 
like that, Honora, No backbone. . . . 
I suspected it when I heard him talking 
about adventure and risks and getting 
burned up in candles and so on... « 
All talk. “See how he ran back to his 
wife’s skirts. Why, if she died, he'd be 
lost, he wouldn’t know what todo. . . . 
He isn’t « man, he’s a baby.” 

Honore looked sullenly at her mother’s 
alert and cheerful face. 

“And that woman. ...Now, 
Honora, you underestimated ker. . 
You're apt not to think enough of 
women, She’s got strength of character 

. « smart too, she knows how to man- 
age him... . Well, I wish her joy. 
What did he say to you, Honora? . . « 
Well, I can guess. Laid all the blame 
‘on you, of course. They all do that, 
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even the best of them. I shouldn’t 
worry. Don't you want to take the 
small car and go off somewhere for 2 
few days? I'll stay and sce them off— 
‘and then I'll go on up to Dublin. Eh, 
Honora? . . . You won't want to stay 
on here now. . . .” 

‘Mrs. Rawlins grew more and more 
maternal. She always softened to 
Honora on those rare oceasions when 
Honora cried. Honore then looked just 
like a child—a naughty miserable child 
—and Mrs. Rawlins felt sorry for her 
and could lecture her, Honora was too 
crushed to object. 

‘Triumph set on Mrs. Rawlins’ brow, 
Not offensive—ao, she was feeling most 
kindly toward everyone involved. But 
hownicelyithadallclearedup. Morality 
had triumphed. The would-be sinners 
were discomfted. Sin—breaking the 
laws of God or man—had always 
seemed to Mrs. Rawlins mere childish- 
ness, simple folly. You could get all 
that was necessary without. So she 
talked to Honora as to a child—a silly 
child who had gone and eaten green 
apples and got @ stomach ache. 

“Now you see, Honora, why I warned 
you—told you it wouldn't do. You 
have no sense, Honora. You don’t 
understand. Marriage now—you sem 
to think it’s an easy thing to break. 
It’s casy for you, because you don’t get 
tied to anything, you don’t get any roots. 

But most people have got roots, 
‘you can’t dig them up and move them 
‘around tosuit yourself, ... . When peo- 
ple have been married ten years—well, 
‘@ woman must be a fool who can’t 
hhang on to a man if she wants to... . 
And I must say, Honore, you were 
‘very simple to believe what she said— 
that she was willing to let him go. Why, 
Honora! to think you didn’t know any 
Letter than that! Why, she would 
have died first! Nearly did die, I 
guess—and, you see, that fetched him 
inahury... 

“And, of course, she had a perfect 
ight to him. When a woman hes lived 
With a man ten years, and put up with 
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all his nonsense, she’s certainly en- 
titled to keep him if she wants to. 
Nobody has any business to interfere 
with her. It docmn't pay, Honora, 
‘trespassing on other people's property. 
“Just think what that man could 
say about you, if he liked... and 
I don’t doubt he will. To his wife, 
anyway... . You really don't know, 
Honora, how men telk to their wives— 
‘you weren't married long enough. He'll 
tell her that he never meant anything 
serious—that you led him on and it was 
all your fault. ... And I must say I 
think it was. But even if it wam't he 
would say 60. Queer thing about them, 
they can't take any blame, not to their 
wives. Allalike . . . and conventional, 
too. You may say what you like, 
Honora, a woman who isn’t good, 
lawless woman, hasn’t got any real last: 
ing hold on them, That's why a wife, 
if she behaves herself, is so. strong. 
‘That's why Mrs. Royance can hold on. 
Old, plain—yes—but she’s got. every- 
thing behind her. Don’t you see? . . . 
“A man can talk ll he likes about 
freedom and adventure, but what he 
wants is to be held down, taken care of. 
‘You can’t believe what he says. . . I 
guess you've found that out, Honora. 
But you're so blind. ... That’s be- 
ceause you never think about other peo- 
ple, only about yourself and what you 
want. Just grab anything that strikes 
« Selfishness doesn’t 

pay. 


‘Mrs. Rawlins ended in high good- 
humor, with Honora and everyone else, 
including herself. She wasn't sure how 
much Honora had been listening—sit- 
ting there crumpled up on the bed, with 
brooding lank, ever—but no doubt 

She rose and with a blunt caressing 
hand touched Honors’s tumbled bair. 
Odd how fond she felt of Honora when 
she had given her a good lecture. Her 
voice was quite tender as she said: 

“You'll feel better in the morning. 
= +. Now you better take a bromide 
and go to sleep.” 


